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THE 


SCARE-CROW, &c. 


** 


N the nineteenth inſtant, Mr. Elmſlie, 
partner of Mr. John Oldden, called on 
me with the infamous letter, which, without 
further preface, I ſhall lay before the reader. 


« To Mr. John Olden Merchant, 


© Cheſnut Street. 

Stn, 
« A certain William Cobbett alias 
e Peter Porcupine, Jam informed 1s your te- 
© nant. This daring ſcoundrell, not ſatisfied 
* with having repeatedly traduced the people 
© of this country, vilified the moſt eminent 
and patriotic characters among us and grosly 
* abuſed our allies the French, in his deteſta- 
* ble productions, has nol the aſtoniſhing ef- 
* frontery to expoſe thoſe very publications at 


„ 


« his window for ſale, as well as certain prints 
“ indicative of the proweſs of our enemies the 
e Britiſh and the diſgrace of the French. Cal- 
'« culating largely upon the moderation or ra- 
* ther pucellanimity of our citizens, this puppy 
e ſuppoſes he may even inſults us with impuni- 
ce ty. But he will e' er long find himſelf dread- 
© fully miſtaken. Ie his miſerable publica- 
* tions have not been hitherto conſidered wor- 
e thy of notice, the late manisfeſtation of his 
* impudence and enmity to this country will 
© not be paſſed over. With a view therefore 
ce of preventing your feeling the blow deſigned 
for him, I now addreſs you. When the 
© time of retribution arrives, it may not be 
convenient to diſcriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Your roperty there- 
fore may ſuffer. For Fm upon it brick 
- * walls will not ſkreen the raſcal from puniſh- 
ment when once the buſineſs is undertaken. 
« As a friend therefore I adviſe you to ſave 
<-your property by either compelling Mr. Por- 
© cupine to leave your houſe or at all events 
* oblige him to ceaſe expoſing his abominable 
*© productions or any of his courtley prints at 
ce his window for ſale. In this way only you 
ce may avoid danger to your houſe and perhaps 
© ſave the rotten carcaſe of your tenant for the 
e preſent.” 


ox HINT.” 


July, 16th 1796.“ 


1 10 
I have copied this loving epiſtle, word for 
word and letter for letter, preſerving the falſe 
. orthography, as the manner of ſpelling may 


probably lead ſome of my readers to a diſco- 
very of the writer. 


When Mr. Veceſſimus Knox (who is a ſort 
of a Democrat) publiſhes his next edition of 


Elegant Epiſtles, he will do well to give, this a 


place amongſt them; for, it is certainly a maſ- 
ter-piece in its way. It will be a good pattern 
for the uſe of future ruffians, who wiſh to awe 
a man into filence, when they are incapable of 
reſiſting him in print. But, the worſt of it will 
be, the compiler will not have it in his power 
to ſay, thar this was attended with ſucceſs. 


If I am right in my gueſs, the family of the 
author of this powder blunderbuſs makes a con- 
ſiderable figure in the Tyburn Chronicle. His 
grand-father was hanged for houſe-breaking, 
and his papa came to the ſouthern part of theſe 
States on his travels, by the direction of a right- 
eous judge and twelve honeſt men. 


So much for the author; now to his ſcrawl. 


The cut-throat acts in character. He pro- 
ceeds exactly in the manner of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal at Paris: that is, he arraigus, con- 
demns and executes, all in the ſpace of about 
five minutes. The firſt charge he brings againſt 
me is, that I have * repeatedly traduced the 
* people of this country.” I take notice of 
this, not becauſe it is found in this baſe and 
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cowardly letter, but becauſe it has long been 
the theme of all thoſe who wiſh to decry my 
performances, and becauſe I am willing to let 
ſlip no opportunity of declaring my reſpect for 
a public, from whom thoſe performances have 
ever, from the publication of my firſt eſſay to 
the preſent moment, met with the moſt liberal 
encouragement. 


Let any ſtupid member of the broken-up, 
back-door clubs point out, if he can, one fin- 
gle ſentence in the writings of Peter Porcupine, 
where the people of the United States are tra- 
duced. *Tis true, I have not fallen into the 
beaten track of confounding the good with the 
bad, of lumping the enemies and the friends of 
public happineſs together, and fawning on them 
indiſcriminately. 1 have not faid that they are 
all virtuous and wiſe, and that virtue and wiſ- 
dom is to be found amongſt them alone. No; 
I am no ſpaniel, nor will I be one. I addreſs 
myſelf to the good ſenſe of my readers, and to 
that alone: if they want a buffoon or whining 
paraſite, I am not their man. 


But, I muſt do the people of this country 
the juſtice to ſay, that this is not their taſte. 
They ſtand in no need of baſe — Their 
love of truth has been fully exemplified in the 
rapid ſale of my eſſays, while their contempt 
for the popular paraſites has been unequivocal- 
ly expreſſed in the fate of all the miſerable at- 
tempts that have been made to oppoſe their 
progreſs. I have received letters of thanks 
and congratulation from every quarter of the 


(7.3 
Union, even from Richmond in Virginia: and 
not from © Britiſh Agents,” but from native 
Americans, real lovers of their country. I have 
received offers of ſervice from perſons of the 
firſt conſequence in their divers towns and 


countries, perſons whom I never ſaw or heard 
of previous to their communications. Let any 


fawning ſcribbler on liberty and equality pro- 
duce ſuch teſtimony of public approbation, if 


he can, 


* 

But, I have, it ſeems, “ vilified ſome of the 
* moſt eminent and patriotic characters amongſt 
* us.” *Tis pity, to be ſure, that theſe patriotic 
characters ſhould be vilified more than they 
have vilified themſelves. What could I, or any 
body elſe, ſay to vilify a man, for inſtance, a 
man who had made overtures to ſell his coun- 
try for © a few thouſands of dollars;” or ano- 
ther, who had done all in his power * to ſtop 
the wheels of government” by ſtirring men 
up to open rebellion againſt it? It is not I who 
have vilified the eminent patriots, it 18 Citizen 
Joſeph Fauchet, the old Father Confeſſor on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, when he calls 
them, © the pretended patriots of America,” 
and when he ſays, they © have already their 
prices.“ Surely I might take upon me to re- 
peat the expreſſions of the Miniſter of France, 
of our good and faithful allies, without being 
chargeable with vilifying the eminent patriots. 
And, if I have laughed at little Mr. Swanwick, 
what have I done more than every man, every 
woman, and every child, in the United States, 
at leaſt every one that ever ſaw his perſon, 
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liſtened to his harangues, or read his poetry? 
1 wonder what I have done, that-I muſt not 
laugh, that I muſt remain in a corner as de- 
mure as a cat, while every body elſe are burſt- 
ing their ſides. 

In France, the only country in Europe (ac- 
cording to Doctor Faundice's account of it) 
which is ut in chains. Under that free and 
happy ſky, the mild and humane rulers often 
iſſue decrees forbidding people to weep or look 
ſad, on pain of death, even at the moment they 
hear the laſt groans of their parents; but they 
have never yet carried their douce humanite 
far as to forbid men to ſmile. They permit, 
| nay encourage, both menjand women to fing 
and laugh and cut capers, at the very foot of 
the guillotine, while the pavement 1s running 
with human blood; and yet my cruel and in- 
flexible perſecutors will not ſuffer me to laugh, 
when 1 hear them bawling at a civic feſtival, or 


ſee them boxing with an old image that they 


had formerly adored. 


Again, the cut-throat ſays I have © .gros/y 
ce abuſed our allies the French.” This is falſe. 
By the treaty made between this country and 
the king of France, the French nation is, 
in my opinion, no more the ally of the United 
States than the Chineſe are. Louis the fix- 
teenth was, indeed, the ally, © the great and 
good ally” (to make uſe of the words of Con- 
greſs) of this country; and I leave any one 
who has read my works, to determine whether 
I have ever abuſed him or not. The queen of 
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France, the calumniated Antoinette, was the 
firſt foreigner, except ſome generous Engliſh- 
men, that advanced a ſhilling in the American 
cauſe : have I ever abuſed her memory? It was 
not I, though it was an Engliſhman, that cut 
off her head, and beſprinkled her garments 
with blood, on a ſign, hung over a public road. 
It was not I that guillotined her huſband, in an 
automaton, every day, from nine in the morn- 
ing to nine at night, for the diverſion of the in- 
habitants of Philadelphia.* I did not rejoice at 


E Advertiſement, extracted from the Daily Advertiſer 
of the 21ſt Nov. 1794. 


*EXHIBITION, 


* Of Figures in Compoſition at full Length, 


(Corner of Second and Callowhill Streets) 
* —At the Sign of the Black Bear— | 


« LATE King of France, together with his Queen, 
taking her laſt Farewel-of him in the Temple, the day 
preceding his execution. The whole is a ſtriking like- 
neſs, in full ſtature, and dreſſed as they were at the time. 


« The King is repreſented ſtanding, his Queen on her 
knees by his right ſide, overwhelmed with ſorrow and 
ready to faint, the King looking tenderly at her. 


« Second is the Scaffold on which he was executed, 
whereon the King ſtands in full view of the Guillotine ; 
before him is a Prieſt on his knees with a Crucifix in one 
hand, and a Prayer Book in the other ; on the fide of the 
1— ſtands the executioner prepared to do his 

uty. 


B « When 
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the death of an innocent young prince, whoſe 
birth had been celebrated with uncommon 
pomp in this city, in the proſperous days of 
his father. I never reviled the gallant French 
officers and army who ſerved in this country, 
and to whom America is really indebted ; but, 
on the contrary, I have ever regretted their 
fate, and expreſſed my deteſtation of the bar- 


* When the firſt ſignal is given, the Prieſt riſes on his 
feet, the King lays himſelf on the block, where he is ſe- 
cured ; the executioner then turns, and prepares to do 
his duty; and when the ſecond ſignal is given, the exe- 
cutioner drops the knife and ſevers the head from the bo- 
dy in one ſecond ; the head falls in a baſket, and the lips 
which are firſt red, turn blue; the whole is performed 
to the life; by an inviſible machine, without any perceiy- 
able aſſiſtance. H 


&« Made by the firſt Italian Artiſt, of the name of 
«COLUMB #2. 


« The workmanſhip has been admired by the moſt pro- 
feſſed judges, wherever it has been ſeen. 


60 , The proprietors humbly hope for the encour- 
agement of the public, as nothing ſhall be wanting on 
their part to render the exhibition p/eaſing and ſatisfatic- 
ry to their patrons, i | 


& Price 30. Children half price. 


ce To be ſeen from 9 o'clock in the morning, until 9 
at night.” 


This exhibition actually continued for ſeveral months, 
and yet no one ever threatened to murder the pro- 


prietor. 


1 


karians who have dipped their hands in their 
blood. | 


The next charge is; I have © the aſtoniſp- 
ing efſrontery to expoſe for ſale, certain 
« prints, indicative of the prowels of the Bri- 
“ tiſh and the diſgrace of the French.” Here 
the hang-in-chains writer alludes to a print, 
entitled, © Earl Howe's Deciſive Victory over 
* the French fleet, on the firſt of June, 1794.” 
This print has had a vaſt concourſe of admir- 
ers. I had but two of them, one was fold in- 
ſtantly, and I have had more than five hundred 
applications for the other. What is very fin- 
gular, 1s, that one third part of thoſe who have 
wiſhed to purchaſe this print were French Re- 
publicans. The print is not ſold, nor ſhall it 
be. I will keep it 1n my window as long as 
any violence is talked of, and when that ceaſes, 
I will have it put in a gilt frame and hung up 
in a conſpicuous part of my houſe. 


This offenfive print is no more than a true 
repreſentation of the action of the famous firs: 
of June, and if it be © indicative of the diſ- 
grace of our allies,” it is no fault of mine. 
If defeat 1s diſgrace, they were certainly moſt 
ſhockingly diſgraced on that day. But, I 
thought it had been long ago agreed on, that, 
though the fleet got a drubbing, and a pretty 
decent one too, the victory was, in fad, on 
the fide of the French. I am ſure Barrere told 
the French people ſo, and I am ſure moſt of 
our News-papers told the people of America 
the ſame ſtory. How many believed them [ 
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will not pretend to ſay; but if it was a victory, 
in fad, I am treating people with a repreſenta- 
tion of it, that's all, and am by no means 
expoling what is © indicative of Britiſh 


When William Penn was tracing out his be- 
loved city of Philadelphia, if any one had 
told him, that the time would come, when a 
man ſhould be threatened with murder for of- 
fering to ſale, in one of the ſtreets, a print 
<* indicative of Britiſh proweſs,” I much queſ- 
tion if the good man, though a Quaker, would 
not bave ſaid that it was a d—ned lie. Poor 
old fellow! he little dreamed what was to 
happen at the cloſe of the © enlightened eigh- 
* teenth century.“ 


I could turn back to American publications, 
in which the proweſs of Britons is the pleaſing 
theme; in which the French are called, what 1 
never called them, © poor effeminate poltroons.” 
I could bring my readers back to the time, when 
they ſet the ſavages on to ſcalp the people of theſe 
States, and when the people of theſe States ſo- 
licited the King of Great Britain to march an ar- 
my againſt them. Has the American Revolution 
entirely changed the diſpoſitions, affections, 
and even nature of the two rival nations ? 
Did Great Britain loſe every ſpark of courage, 
generoſity and virtue, when ſhe loſt America? 
That event certainly could not metamorphoſe 
the then inhabitants of the Iſland, nor could 
it have any great effect on their children, or 


at leaſt I preſume ſo. The people of the Unit- 


a 


ed States have ſolemnly declared, in their de- 
claration of Independence, that the Britiſh nati- 
on are by nature jus? and magnanimous q and will 
they now ſwallow their words at the command 
of the hirelings of the devaſtators of France? 


To return to the print © indicative of Britiſh 
“% proweſs;” have 1 not as good a right to ex- 
hibit proof of this proweſs at my window as 
the Democrats have to exhibit the proofs of 
theirs on the front of the church oppoſite 1t ? 
The half-deſtroyed buſt of George II. remains 
as a monument of their valour, and why ſhould 
I not be permitted to expole a print to perpe- 
tuate the valour of Earl Howe and his gallant 
fleet? Theſe two pieces are, beſides, neceſſa- 
ry to the explanation of each other; for when 
a ſtranger aſks, why the buſt of the old king 
was fo unmercifully mangled, the perfon he 
addreſſes himfelf to, ſhows him the naval vic- 
tory of Lord Howe. © There, Sir,” ſays he, © is 
* the fatal cauſe.” If the impertinent queriſt 
goes on, and aſks, how George the Second, 
who died upwards of thirty years ago (and 
whoſe buſt remained untouched during the 
whole of the American war) could deſerve this 
rough treatment on account of the drubbing 
given to the French fleet in 1794, we cut him 
ſhort at once, by telling him, that he is a rank 
ariſtocrat, and totally unfit to live in a land of 
freedom. 


Mr. Oldden is told, that there is but one 
way left of ſaving his houſe, and that is, by 
obliging me to ceaſe expoling my © courtly 
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54 prints” at my window for ſale. It would 
ſeem by this, that the cut-throats look upon 
me as Oldden's vaſſal; I ſhall convince them 
that I am not. To oblige me to deſiſt from 
any branch of my lawful occupation would 
prove the tougheſt job that ever my landlord 
undertook, ſhould he be filly enough to at- 
tempt it. As to obliging me to quit his houſe, 
there are no hopes there neither; for I have a 
leaſe of it, and a leaſe that I will hold in ſpite 
of all the ſans-culottes in America. 


But, what does the cut-throat mean by © court- 
* ly prints.” I have Ankerſtorm the regicide ; 
that can be no courtly print at any rate. I 
have, indeed, the portraits of the late king and 
queen of France; but as they are dead, one 
would imagine that they could create no alarm. 
Poor Louis little thought when he ſent hither 
thoſe portraits of himſelf and his queen, which 
now hang up in the Congreſs-Houſe, that the day 
would come, when a bookſeller would be threat- 
ened with murder for exhibiting his likeneſs, in 
the capital of the Union. Others have exhi- 
bited him at their windows, ſtretched on the 
ſcaffold; they had a right fo to do; every man 
to his taſte, and I to mine.———'T1s true, I have 
the portraits of Billy Pitt and Lord Grenville 
and ſeveral other noble pexſonages; but then, 
I have Marat and Lepelletier, by way of rub- 
bing off as I go. I have a right reverend Fa- 
ther in God in one corner of my window, and 
if I could procure that right irreverend Father 
in the Devil, Tom Paine, I would hoift him up 
in the other; for want of him I have Doctor 
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Prieſtley, who, upon a ſhift, is very capable 
of ſupplying his place. 


I have ſome groups, too, executed by order of 
the French Convention, which, I humbly pre- 
ſume, will not be called © courtly.” The taking of 
the Baſtile decorates one pane of my window, as 
it did the Birmingham Club-Room ; the French 
people on their marrow-bones acknowledging 
the exiſtence of a God, by order of Robeſpi- 
erre, decorates another; and: a third 1s orna- 
mented with a repreſentation of the glorious 
« victory” obtained over the Swiſs guards, on 
the tenth of Auguſt, 1792. I am promiſed a 
print of Poor Richard, in the arms of a brace 
of Angels, who are carrying him off God knows 
whither. 


I am ſure, now, all theſe things are republi- 
can enough; and if my ſovereign Lords will 
but pleaſe to take my whole collection into 
view, I cannot think that they will find me fo 
criminal as J have been repreſented. 


And then, there are my books and ſtationa- 
ry, almoſt the whole of which is Engliſh. I 
have been looking round, and cannot for my 
life find any other American book than 
Adams's Defence of the American Conſtitu— 
tions, and Peter Porcupine's works. The lat- 
ter of theſe my ſovercigns have proſcribed, and 
the former ſpeaks about the wwell-borz : ſo that, 
unleſs my gracious Lords will condeſcend to 
permit me to ſell theſe offenſive things, I muſt 
ſhut up ſhop. But, if I muſt, I hope all the 
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reſt of the trade will be compelled to do the 
ſame. There is Mr. Campbell has publiſhed 
Hume's Hiſtory of England, a book as full as 
it can hold of king's and queen's pictures, and 
aris/ocracy of all forts and ſizes, and contains, 
beſides, a great number of inſtances of © Bri- 
„ tiſh proweſs,” and of © the diſgrace of our 
* allies.” Mr. Dobſon too, and Mr. Carey, 
have publiſhed books on Koya/ paper, and Mr. 
Brown has dared to publiſh his gazette even on 
Imperial. Theſe are crimes that I have never 
either committed or attempted. Is not this 
anti-republicaniſm to the laſt degree, and a 
downright inſult on the citizens of the United 
States ?—Again, there is Mr. Young, and ſeve- 
ral others that I could mention, who have the 
aſſurance to expoſe for ſale, Walkden's Royal 
Britiſh Ink-Powder, ſtamped with the “ ty- 
« rant George's” arms. Shall all this go un- 
puniſhed, and ſhall poor I be eat alive merely 
for expoſing a print or two? Forbid it juſtice! 
Democratic juſtice forbid nt! 


Nor, ſhould a ſtrict inquiſition take place, 
will the great Mr. Franklin Bache himſelf 
come off blameleſs. He has informed the pub- 
lic, that he is in correſpondence with Peter 
Pinder, and it is notorious that this Peter is not 
only an aristocrat, but a declared royalist. He 
has given Tom Paine the ſevereſt laſhing he 
ever met with. And as to ©traducing the 
« people of this country,” does not Peter tra- 
duce them, when, in ſpeaking of the United 


States, he ſays: 
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* Where ſons of liberty their pzans ſing, 
« Andevery ſcoundrel convict is a King.” 


Is not this traducing the people? And yet 
Mr. Bache publicly boaſts of his intimacy with 
this fellow, and takes infinite pains to pro- 
pagate his works! © Birds of a feather will 
e flock together,” ſays the old proverb, and 
it is no more than reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
Mr. Bache, whatever maſk he may chooſe to 
wear, participates in the ſentiments of his 


friend Pindar. 


Nay, even Doctor Franklin was an ariſto- 
crat, and an abominable one too, as may be 
ſeen in the very laſt item of his laſt will and 
teſtament. © I bequeath,” ſays he, © tom 
* worthy friend George Waſhington, my gold- 
“headed cane, ſurmounted with a Liberty- 
% Cap: if it were a Sceptre he is worthy of it!” 
Thus, you ſee, reader, after all the Doctor's 


clamour againſt kings, he thought a Sceptre 


ſomething better than a Liberty-Cap. That 
the Doctor was fincere here there is no doubt; 
men are generally ſo upon their death-beds, 
howſoever profound their hypocriſy may have 
been through life. Poor Richard certainly de- 
ſerves to be tumbled from his niche for this 
dying confeſſion, and, I truſt, © when the day 
* of retribution comes,” as my cut-throat terms 
it, he will not be forgotten. Tis ridiculous, 
to be ſure, to lay violent hands on a ſtatue, but 
as this kind of heroiſm has made a very con- 
ſiderable figure in this © Age of Reaſon,” I do 
C 


En) 
not ſee why old Lightning - Rod ſhould eſcape 


any more than another. 


Doctor Prieſtly, in his firſt American publi- 
cation, congratulates himſelf on being now got 
into a country, where he can publiſh his ſenti- 
ments, be they what they may, without any 
fear of perſecution from either church or ſtate. 
But he had forgot that there was the Democra- 
tic gang, more intolerant than either. What 
will he ſay, when he ſees the letter of my eves- 
dropping cut-throat? Will he not begin to re- 
pent of having ſo bitterly complained of the 
want of liberty of the preſs in England? One 
of his excuſes for quitting his country was, that 
-he had threatening letters ſent to him, Per- 
haps my cut-throat thinks that all Engliſhmen 
are like the Doctor; but he will find himſelf 
miſtaken: all the ſtink pots of all the demo- 
crats in the Weſtern Hemiſphere ſhall never 
drive me from America, nor make me take 
coach 1n diſguiſe, as the Birmingham philoſo- 
pher did. 


The Democratic Societies (for they were 
then in exiſtence) might, perhaps, have in- 
formed Doctor Prieſtly, that he ſhould be per- 
mitted to print whatever he pleaſed, and, if ſo, 
he might well venture to ſay that the preſs was 
free for him; but, unleſs he had received ſuch 
previous intimation, his boaſt of enjoying the 
liberty of the preſs was made very much at 
hazard. ; 


Theſe people plead the liberty of the preſs, in 
the fulleſt extent of the word; they claim a right 
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to print and publiſh whatever _ pleaſe; they 
tell you that free diſcuſſion mult lead to the 
truth, and a thouſand other arguments they have 
always ready at their fingers ends to oppole to 
every kind of reſtraint. They have calumniated 
the belt of governments and the beſt of men; 
they revile all that is good and all that is ſa- 
cred, and that too in language the moſt brutal 
and obſcene; and, if they are accuſed of in- 
decency, or called on for proofs of what they 
advance, they take ſhelter in their ſanctuary, 
the liberty of the preſs. But, on the other hand, 
if any one has courage enough to oppoſe them, 
and is ſo happy as to do it with ſucceſs; if the 
mildeſt of their expreſſions are retorted, they 
inſtantly threaten their opponents with violence 
and even murder. Their doctrine is, that the 
preſs is free for them, and them alone. This 
is democratic liberty of the preſs; juſt ſuch as 
is enjoyed in that free and happy country whoſe 
revolutionary career the people of this country 
are called upon to imitate. 


Much has been ſaid and ſung about the Se- | 4 
dition bills of Mr. Pitt, and the reſtraint on 
the liberty of the preſs in England; but, what- | J 
ever that reſtraint may be, it is by law. The | 
law ſays, that there are ſuch and ſuch reſtraints, 
and, therefore, he who treſpaſſes deſcrves pu- 
niſhment. The laws of this country ſay, that 
the preſs 1s free, and we well know what invi- 
dious compariſons are continually made be- 
tween this country and England, in that re- 
ſpect; but, if men are to be murdered, or 
have their houſes burnt for exerciſing this much 
talked of liberty, it is time to ceaſe giving it 
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place among the advantages that the United 
States enjoy over the © mother country,” as 
it is ſometimes called in deriſion. When a fo- 
reigner arrives in Great Britain, he looks at 
the written law; there he ſees how far he 1s per- 
mitted to carry the uſe of the preſs; and. ſo 
long as he keeps within the bounds preſcribed, 
his perſon and property is ſafe. - There is no 
* power, whoſe conſent he has to ob- 
tain, before he dares publiſh a book, or expoſe 
a print for fale. His houſe is not threatened 
with deſtruction, becauſe his window exhibits 
what is indicative of the proweſs of his nation, 
and of the diſgrace of their enemies; at any 
rate, he is not threatened with murder, for 
having ſtepped forward in defence of the laws 
and the government of the country. 


When I firſt took up the pen, I found a good 
deal of difficulty (as the public will ſee one of 
theſe days) to get acceſs to the prels at all ; 
not becauſe the manuſcript I offered contained 
any thing libellous or immoral, but becauſe it 
was not adapted to what was ſuppoſed to be 
the taſte of the public. In fact, the preſs was 
at the time, generally ſpeaking, as far as related 
to what is uſually termed politics, in the hands 
of a daring and corrupt faction, who, by de- 
ceiving ſome, and intimidating others, had 
blocked up every avenue to true information. 
My publications were looked upon as ſo many 
acts of rebellion againſt this deſpotic combina- 
tion, and, therefore, every poſſible trick was 
eſſayed to diſcredit them and their author; all 
theſe tricks have, however, proved vain, 
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My object, and my only object, in writing, 
was to contribute my mite towards the ſupport 
of a government under which I enjoyed peace 
and plenty. This object I have purſued as 
ſteadily as my ſmall ſhare of leiſure would al. 
low me, and that I have not laboured in vain, 
the preſent conduct of the democratic faction 
moſt amply proves. The cut-throat's letter 
which I now lay before the public, ſhows to 
what a ſtate of defperation they are driven. 
They at firſt made ſome pitiful attempts to an- 
ſwer me: thoſe ſunk out of fight and were for- 
gotten for ever. They then vonnted forth 
calumnies againſt the author, calumnies fo 
totally void of all truth and even probabi- 
lity, that even their own herd did not be- 
lieve. a word they contained.* Next the 
publiſhed a blaſphemous book under my a, 
ſumed name: this failed alſo, and the city of 
New York has witneſſed their ſhameful defeat 
as well as Philadelphia. At laſt, ſmarting all 
over with the laſhes I had given them, and fear- 
ing a continuation, they have had recourſe to 


* Among other abominable falſchoods, contained in the 
Aurora concerning me, are, my having got my living 
by thieving in London, and my having refuſed to pa 
my taxes in this country.— With reſpect to the firſt I will 
only obſerve, that when I came hither, 1 brought a let- 
ter of recommendation from the American Ambaſſador 
at the Hague to Mr. Jefferſon, then Secretary of State; 
and, as to the latter, the ſmall portion of taxes that I 
have had to pay, has been paid without heſitation. No 
man, either in a private or public capacity, ever called 
on me twice for payment of the ſame ſam. The taxes for 
the property I now rent I have paid up to January next, 
1 owe nobody, neither the State nor the people of the 
State, a farthing: let the members of the ci-devant de- 
mocratic ſociety ſay as much if they can. 
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the poor ſneaking trick of a threatening letter. 
A trick of robbers, who have not courage 
enough to venture their necks. I have often 
been congratulated on my triumph over this 
once towering,” but fallen and deſpicable fac- 
tion, and I now poſleſs undeniable proof that 
the triumph 1s complete. bake: 


It 18 in vain that the cut-throat would per- 
ſuade us, that the democrats do not think my 
“ miſerable productions worthy of notice ;” 
the very crawl of this their ſtupid ſecretary 
proves that they have dreaded them, and that 
they yet dread them. If they deſpiſed my 
* miſerable productions,” why not laugh at 
them, as I do at theirs? Why not ſuffer them 
to rot on the ſhelf, like the Political Progreſs 
of Britain, or be kicked about the ſtreet, like 
the Aurora? Threatening Mr. Oldden with the 
deſtruction of his houſe, unleſs he could pre- 
vail on me to ceaſe publiſhing, is curious 
enough in itſelf; but it is much more curious, 
when accompanied with the obſervation, that 
my publications are Miſerable and unworthy of 
nolice. 


Of all the ſtupid inventions that ever enter- 
ed the brains of this bungling elan, the cut- 
throat letter to Mr. Oldden is the moſt ridicu- 
lous. Had they ſtudied for years, they could 
not have found out any thing that would have 
pleaſed me ſo well. It will for ever ſilence 
their clamours about the liberty of the preſs; 
it will prove to the people, moſt fully, the 
truth of what I have always told them ; that 1s, 
that theſe © pretended patriots,” theſe advo- 
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cates for liberty and equality, would, if they 
had become maſters, have been a divan of 
cruel and ſavage-tyrants. That they know no- 
thing of liberty but the name, and that they 
make uſe of that name merely to have the 
power of aboliſhing the thing. It will prove 
to all the world, that they have long dreaded 
me, that they ſtill dread me, and that I deſpiſe 
them. 


I ſhall conclude with this unequivocal de- 
claration; that, as to the paſt, I would not re- 
tract a ſentence, nor a fingle expreſſion of 
what I have written, if the moſt bloody of the 
moſt bloody democrats had his foot upon my 
breaſt and his long knife at my throat; and 
that, for the future, I will continue to publiſh 
and expoſe for ſale whatever I pleaſe, and that 
I will never ceaſe to oppoſe, in ſome way or 
other, the enemies of the country in which I 
live, ſo long as one of them ſhall have the 
impudence to ſhow his head. Hitherto I have 
given acids only, I will now drench them with 
vinegar mixed with gall. 


From the free Preſs of 


WILILIIAMM CoBBETT, 


July 22d 1796. 
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